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Donahey in The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


PROGRESSIVES SWEEP COLLEGES 


Borah Nominated at Oberlin; LaFollette 
Leads at Western Reserve; 


CLEVELAND HIGH SCHOOL NAMES 
WISCONSIN SENATOR 


Following the precedent of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in nominating an. insurgent, 
the Mock Convention of Oberlin College, 
meeting over one thousand strong in Finney 
Chapel on May 12 chose as its candidate 
for the presidency William E. Borah of 
Idaho, and for the vice-presidency, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania. 

Borah was nominated on the fourth 
ballot, with 478 votes to 852 for Calvin 
Coolidge. Borah ran a pretty race with 
Coolidge, the margin being less than 10 


votes on the first three ballots. The West- 
erner was finally nominated when the sup- 
porters of LaFollette, Johnson, and Pin- 
chot swung in his favor. 

Pinchot was awarded the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination as a compromise from the 


other three factions in the progressive 
coalition. 
Summary of Balloting 

Ballots 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Borah 234 270 323 478 
Coolidge 237 261 324 852 
LaFollette 67 46 10 uf 
Johnson 72 35 2 1 
Pinchot 229 238 181 11 


The convention was the biggest ever held 
at Oberlin, which was one of the very first 
(Continued on page 2, col. 8) 


Professors. Fired 


Right and Left 


400 STUDENTS STRIKE 


“Plastic Age” Author Dismissed 


Temple University Students Protest at 
Removal of Favorite 


Mr. Frederick L. Nussbaum, head of the 
History Department of the Liberal Arts 
School of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been fired. 

Immediately after hearing this, two hun- 
dred students held a meeting in college 
hall to protest vigorously against the ac- 
tion of the faculty. They appointed a com- 
mittee of eight to carry their protest to 
President Russe!l H. Conwell.* This action 
was! followed by prolonged and repeated 
outburst of protest by the seven hundred 
students assembled in the gymnasium at a 
regular college exercise. 

The only reason given by the President 
for the dismissal is) the wish of the uni- 
versity “to raise its standards to the stand- 
ards! of other universities like Yale and 
Harvard and Cornell,” and the consequent 
need of a man “with twenty-five or more 
years of experience in such an important 
place as the Department of History, which 
he considered as the most important in the 
college.” 

The President and Dean Carnell could not 
be reached by the reporter for The New 


*Acres of Diamonds. 
(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 


New College for Women 
Launched by--Eastern Executives 


At Bennington, Vermont, nestling in 
the valley made by the Green Mountains 
and those of the Taconic range, there is an 
old meeting house in the perfect Colonial 
style, dedicated in 1806. In 1929 it will be 
the center of a whole group of colonial 
buildings, the home of a new college for 
about 500 women, where they are to “pre- 
pare for their high destiny as mothers! and 
the founders of beautiful, wholesome 
homes.” 


It is not to be like the women’s colleges 
of today, such as Wellesley, Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr and Bar- 
nard, whose presidents) are working for 
it. Nor is it to be like the finishing schools 
our grandmothers visited to learn the social 
graces. It hopes to strike somewhere be- 

(Continued on last page) 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


GLASS IS DARK HORSE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. FAVORED AT 
HARVARD DEMOCRATIC 


CONVENTION 
By CLIFFORD MOREHOUSE, ’25 


Carter Glass of Virginia and Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana constitute the Harvard 
Democratic ticket. 


Harvard’s traditional indifference was 


totally lacking at the mock Democratic con- 
vention held under the auspices of the 
Democratic Club on May 138 and 14. Carter 
Glass of Virginia was chosen on the sev- 
enth ballot asi the presidential nominee, 
while Thomas J. Walsh of Montana was 
given the vice-presidential nomination by 
acclamation. 

Never before has Harvard, steeped in the 
traditions of New England Republicanism, 
been the scene of a Democratic convention. 
Yet enthusiasm was at a high pitch as 
nearly half a thousand students gathered 
in Lecture Hall and cheered and shouted 
for a popular speaker or hissed and booed 


an unpopular one. The national committee, 


which had charge of the mechanics of the 
convention, made every effort to have this 
as nearly as possible identical with a real 
national convention, and it is doubtful 
whether in any college convention the forms 
of a national one have been so closely and 
carefully copied. 

As the last strains of the national an- 
them died out at the opening of the first 
session, a huge American flag over the 
chairman’s desk was drawn back, disclos- 
ing a picture of the late President Wilson. 
With one accord all the delegates burst 
into an orgy of enthusiasm, and for ten 
minutes no effort of the presiding officer 
could check the cheering and whistling. 

Nominations went off quietly enough, un- 
til New York presented the name of Gov- 
ernor Al. Smith. Here Bedlam broke loose. 
Cheers and cat-calls were about evenly di- 
vided, while Chairman Philip Walker broke 
his gavel in an attempt to restore order. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot was nominated by 
Wisconsin, and cheered heartily by all fac- 
tions. 

Senator Underwood led his nearest rival, 
Mr. McAdoo, by 66 votes on the first ballot; 
Governor Smith was a poor third, while 
Senator Glass polled only 30 votes. As a 
tribute to Dr. Eliot, 118 votes were cast 
for him. 

Balloting recommenced in the second ses- 
sion, after the platform was adopted with- 
out amendment by the overwhelming vote 
of 753 to 104. 

Governor Smith of New York, supported 
by the “wet” members of the convention, 
took the lead from Senator Underwood. 
After the third ballot the three principal 
candidates nullified one another’s votes, and 
it became clear that a dark horse would be 
the ultimate victor. While Smith and Un- 
derwood alternated, Senator Glass gath- 
ered the momentum which gave him 710 
votes on the sixth ballot. A motion to 


nominate him by acclaim failed, and after 
a frantic recess the seventh ballot was 


taken. With a riotous! disorder, a crowd 


came out for McAdoo, but Glass received 
the nomination with a margin of three 
votes. 

Platform planks were: entrance into the 
League of Nations, reduction of the tariff, 
labor legislation, opposition to compulsory 
arbitration, improvement of the military 
and naval establishments pending effective 
disarmament measures, maintenance of the 


capitulations in Turkey, enforcement of 


prohibition, war relief only to the disabled 
veterans, correction of the income tax, abol- 
ition of tax-exempt securities. 


AUTO DEATHS 


An epidemic of deaths by automobile has 
been followed by automobile legislation. 
Following the death of L. I. Russell, presi- 
dent of the freshman class at Amherst, the 


college has enacted legislation forbidding 
freshmen and sophomores to bring cars, 
and requiring juniors and seniors to get 
permission from the dean. The Student 
Association made different recommenda- 
tions, but after conference was fully sat- 
isfied with the faculty rule. 

Ohio Northern student car-owners who 
fall down in their studies have to surrender 
the keys of their respective cars to the 
dean. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., requires 
registration of cars*and permission from 
the faculty before their purchase. The col- 
lege paper resents the fact that the faculty 
hand-picked a committee supposed to be 
representative of “student thought” on the 
subject and ignored the student govern- 
ment. 


T. N. BE. AGAIN 


Theta Nu Epsilon, the political fratern- 
ity, is in serious trouble at several colleges. 


The student body of Illinois Wesleyan 
University passed resolutions condemning 
the action of T. N. E. in painting its ini- 
tials on sidewalks, walls and windows. The 
resolutions practically cut off permanently 
the chance for T. N. E. to gain recognition 
from this university. 

More serious was the expulsion of nine 
students, suspensions for various terms of 
several others and probation of twenty-two 
more at the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. This followed an in- 
vestigation by a student committee, rep- 
resenting all the other fraternities, of a 
wild party staged by the T. N. E. at Say- 
age Lake. 

Two issues of a scurrilous sheet called 
The Dinkey were issued anonymously by 
students at about the time of the party, 
These students also were expelled, 


PROGRESSIVE SWEEP WEST 


(Continued from page 1) 
A big 
circus tent was raised for the occasion, but 


schools to inaugurate the tradition. 


rain prevented its use for the second ses- 
sion. A parade with floats and a great 


deal of noise featured the first night. 
Platform Radical 


Recognition of Russia was advocated by 
a large majority, and thus forced into a 
platform which had been favorable to the 
Coolidge regime, the only radical proposal 
when it was presented to the convention 
being the taking of a referendum before 
any declaration of war, except in cases of 
invasion. This platform was challenged by 
the Coolidge faction, but stayed in after a 
bitter debate. 
low a tariff as possible passed by a large 
majority, but the proposal that freedom be 


An amendment favoring as 


granted the Philippines was rejected, along 
with an amendment pledging the party to 
rescind anti-Japanese laws recently passed. 
Recovery of the nation’s stolen oil lands, 
tax revision placing the burden on inherited 
wealth and great estates, better control of 
railroads and radio, a government market- 
ing corporation to reduce inequalities be- 
tween producer’s and consumer’s cost, bet- 
ter civil service, equalization of freight 
rates, and co-operation but not association 
with the League of Nations were the other 
planks. 
Victory for Progressives 

The platform was considered a victory 
for the progressives, who had piled up in- 
dictments against the Coolidge administra- 
tion. State Senator Burke of Ohio, tempo- 
rary chairman, demanded a clean-up in na- 
tional offices. Norman Studer, nominating 
LaFollette, was! roundly hissed and cheered 
as he condemned the present office-holders. 
Attorney-General C. C. Crabbe of Ohio 
acted as permanent chairman. 


Other Ohio Schools 


At Ohio Wesleyan, LaFollette adherents 
prevented the nomination of Coolidge till 
after they had withdrawn to form a third 
party. lLaFollette led at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, though the conven- 
tion broke up in confusion without making 
a nomination. Central High School, at 
Cleveland, chose LaFollette. 

“Youth for energy and impetuosity,” re- 
marks the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “matur- 
ity for calmer counsel.” 


” 


The University of Southern California 
refused to join the debauch, and nominated 
Lowden and Pinchot, contrariwise. 


Who’s Wiliam E. Dever? 

Hesperia, a literary society at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, deadlocked over Al 
Smith and McAdoo, so they brought out 
dark horses: Royal S. Copeland and Wil- 
liam E. Dever. 

While the Princeton Democrats dug out 
John W. Davis, and Frederick D. Gardner 
of Missouri. 
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Professors Fired; Students Strike and Protest 


400 STUDENTS STRIKE 


James Milliken University Upset Over 
Academic Freedom 


Board of Managers Refuses to Contract 
Two Professors; Acting President Re- 
signs; Administration Denies that Aca- 
demic Freedoom is the Issue. 


Despite the fact that heated editorials 
and arguments have been written, the is- 
sue has not been cleared at James Milliken 
University, a Presbyterian college at Deca- 
tur, Illinois, where on May third four 
fifths of the student body went on strike, 
the dean resigned, and nine members of the 
faculty endorsed his action. 

The rumpus began when the board of 
managers declined to re-employ W. C. 
Casey, professor of political science, and 
Watson Selvage, professor of education. 

The students remonstrated that the 
tangled system of boards and trustees which 
control the university were not educators, 
and were not fit to render such decisions. 
Here is the system at the university: The 
trustees of the Milliken estate hold the 
purse. The board of trustees of Milliken 
University has title to the property. It is 
composed of members of the Presbyterian 
synods of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa. The 
board of trustees now appoints a board of 
managers. The trustees of the estate must 
approve the choice. And the board of man- 
agers has control of the principal source 
of income to the university. 

The students demanded that a committee 
of experts be appointed to formulate an 
educational policy, and that the various 
boards should follow its recommendations. 
The board of managers refused. 

Meanwhile Dean Wald, acting president, 
resigned because of the action of the board. 
His resignation has not been acted on. 

Acting President A. R. Taylor called 
classes. One hundred students out of the 
five hundred attended. 

Nine faculty members protested through 
a resolution against the action of the man- 
aging board. The administration denies 
that academic freedom is at stake, and says 
the issue is between itself and the two 
professors. 

In 1914, Dr. George Emory Fellows was 
dismissed from the presidency of the insti- 
tution because of a difference over educa- 
tional policies; he attacked the control of 
university affairs directly and indirectly, 
through three boards as “confusing.” 


Professor Bale of Parsons College, Fair- 
field, Iowa, has been fired. 

This professor was considered by Mr. 
George D. Pratt, Jr., of The Nationa! Stu- 
dent Forum, to be the best on exhibition 
at Parsons College, when he visited there. 
Another authority on the question, whose 
name has’ not been divulged, holds the same 
opinion. 

“Too live for the cemetery,’ 
ment. 


> is his com- 


No action has yet been reported on the 
part of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 


‘‘PLASTIC AGE’’ AUTHOR GOES 


Percy Marks, the author of The Plastic 
Age, hag been fired. 

President Faunce of Brown University 
said that Mr. Marks is not being let go 
because he wrote the book. “Between Mr. 
Marks and other members of the faculty 
there has been a growing divergence of 
tastes and ideals which I believe is likely 
to increase, consequently he isi not reap- 
pointed,” said the President. 

As yet the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has not been heard 
from. 


Professors Fired Right and Left 


(Continued from page 1) 
Student. The secretary to Dean Carnell 
insisted that the only reason for the dis- 
missal was that Dr. Nussbaum was not good 
enough as a teacher. Confronted with the 
statement of Mr. Philipp Smith, Senior pres- 
ident, that Dr. Nussbaum was one of the 
most popular teachers in the college, that 
he compared favorably with the rest of the 
faculty in scholarship, that he had taken 
high honors in historical research, and had 
delivered lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
she modified her statement. 


“She Only Said ‘If’” 

Insisting that poor teaching was the only 
reason why Dr. Nussbaum was fired, she 
added: “But there are other reasons why 
he might have been fired.” She asserted 
that he was an atheist, and that his political 
views were too liberal. 

Students from Dr. Nussbaum’s classes 
said this was the first indication they had 
had that Dr. Nussbaum might be an athe- 
ist. They admitted that he had favored 
more liberal teaching methods, and had 
often said he wished it could be possible 
te turn students loose in the library instead 
of giving them day-to-day assignments. 

Dr. Nussbaum refused to comment on the 
case. 

Loud Cheers for Dr. Nussbaum 

The first student indignation meeting 
was held by two hundred students imme- 
diately on Thursday, May 14, after they 
discovered the dismissal by finding Dr. 
Nussbaum’s name scratched out in the 
catalogs. Here a committee was appoint- 
ed to protest to the President. 

The great excitement, however, followed 
on the next day, Friday, when all the stu- 
dents were assembled in the gymnasium for 
an academic exercise. As Dr. Nussbaum 
entered the building, the seven hundred stu- 
dents as reported in the university paper, 
broke into a vociferous spontaneous demon- 
stration. Quiet was restored until the 
latter part of the program, when the teach- 
er left for a class. The cheers were so 
loud that the glee club was compelled to 
stop singing, for it could not be heard. A 


few minutes later the Protest Committee 
crossed the floor in a body and provoked 
another outburst, when they asked the per- 
mission of Dr. Krusen, the presiding of- 
ficer, to read the resolutions which the 
previous meeting had adopted. 

Dr. Krusen refused to “deviate from the 
program as announced,” and the committee 
occupied seats nearby, while the students 
in the galleries launched a “silent protest” 
by letting down banners demanding “A 
Square Deal for a Square Man.” 

Drowned in ‘America’ 

Again the protest was vociferous. “There 
is a time for all things,” said Dr. Krusen, 
“I know that the students of this school 
are deeply interested in a matter which has 
risen, but until it can be got to Dr. Con- 
well, nothing can be done. I call on you 
to rise and sing ‘America,’ asi Dr. Conwell 
has suggested, and you may be assured 
that he will do as he thinks right in deal- 
ing with your requests.” 
further demonstration. 

President Receives Student Committee 

When the student committee called on 
the President, on Monday, May 19, it was 
cordially received. Dr. Conwell “was glad 
that students were taking such an interest 
in the Faculty and its personnel;” but he 
said he felt himself more competent to 
judge a teacher, due to his long experience. 
Without reflecting in any way upon the 
character or abilities of the present head 
of the department, he proposed that it be 
improved, to compare with Yale and Har- 
vard and Cornell. 

A Lawyer 

He said: “I am sorry that this thing has 
gone so far, and I am afraid that you have 
made some serious mistakes that will in- 
jure Mr. Nussbaum as well asi Temple. The 
thing for you to have done would have 
been to come quietly to me of to Dean 
Carnell, or to Dean Dunham, without mak- 
ing all this fuss, and we could have dis- 
cussed it face to face. That is what we 
will have to do now anyway, but we cannot 
move without all this undesirable pub- 
licity.” 

The President dismissed the students 
after assuring them that he had not thought 
their demonstration foolish, because it 
showed such vital interest in the affairs of 
the university. 

“T have no opinions as yet,” he said. “I 
have been a practicing lawyer and know 
that a judge must hear both sides of any 
case.” 

The American Association of University 
Professors has not been heard from. 


There was no 


PASS THE COOLIDGE ’ROUND 


What’s the use of a mock convention when 
the candidate is already nominated? Well, 
the, er—educational value demands that the 
institution be not abolished. So the boys 
at Yale have a new scheme. They have 
three parties: a Republican, a Democratic, 
an independent. And there is only one 
Coolidge. So they plan to raffle him off 
to the party that can bid the most votes 
for him. P. S. That’s only a rumor. 
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Hail to the Press, 
and Progress 


To the assembled Satraps and Puissant 
Spirit of Progress we recommend the 
stand taken by the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Newspaper Association on the subjects of 


muscle, the pulse, and the boot. 
Over-Emphasis 
“Tt is the feeling of this committee,” read 
the report which was adopted, “that ath- 
letics are overemphasized and we recom- 
mend that the members of the I. N. E. A. 


take steps to restore and maintain the 


proper balance between the academic in- 
terests, the non-athletic activities, and ath- 
letics, both through the editorial and news 
columns.” 

Interpreted, this meant: removal of un- 
important athletic stuff to a back page, 
instead of habitually pasting it on in front; 
the putting in of a sport page where such 
items could congregate; cutting down the 
articles repeating current hash. 


Heart-Throbs 


As to the pulse, the committee recom- 
mended that publications should do all in 
their power to stimulate interest in national 
affairs either by special stories or edito- 
rials. In questions of a political nature 
the papers should adopt and maintain a 
non-partisan stand, (in other words, a 
conservative one—KEd.), its function being 
to call attention, not to decide. 


Critical Toe 

As to the boot: The assembled editors 
deplored the fact that every organization 
felt that the mere fact of its existence en- 
titled it to favorable comment from time 
to time, whether deserved or not. With 
Douglas Fairbanks, they decided on the 
dictum that happiness does not come; it 
must be earned. And so, the present atti- 
tude of the papers of passive acceptance 
of organizations and social systems should 
be changed to a questioning and critical at- 
titude which will force these organizations 


to justify themselves, thus aiding both the 
organizations and the institutions as a 
whole,” 


Moreover the college papers mean it all, 
Those of us whose duty it has been to 
read them all have been surprised at the 
progress some of them have made within 
a year. The Managing Editor of The Yale 
News, Mr. W. G. Dominick, remarked in 
conversation that since this dynamic paper 
has been taking the pains to report lec- 
tures in an interesting way, the attendance 
of the student body at them has remark- 
ably increased. This daily, by the way, has 
set the pace in showing what a college 
sheet can do with national affairs. It has 
interviewed—so we sometimes think—every- 
one of importance who has ever come with- 
in a hundred miles of its heelers; and the 
interviews have been anything but dry and 
formal stuff. It conducted a nation-wide 
student referendum on the _ prohibition 
question, and now it has collected articles 
on student life and customs from seven- 
teen different countries, which it is not 
only going to publish itself in full-page 
spreads, but which it is syndicating to all 
the wise editors throughout this native 
land. 

These articles have been considered of 
such importance in leading to understand- 
ing of the life of other peoples that they 
have been recommended by a list of am- 
bassadors and other unapproachables which 
would be a life event for many a Wash- 
ington hostess. 

I have digressed. The college editors did 
one thing more of importance: they all de- 
cided to appoint intercollegiate editors, who 
will do a more intelligent choosing and ar- 
ranging for the American Studentenschaft 
of news from other camps than now is 
done. The present method is to throw the 
“intercollegiate news” into the little chinks 
which need a bit of plaster. 

In the hands of men with any imagina- 
tion at all, it could be used for the bricks 
of a brand-new edifice. 


THE NEW STUDENT announces with 
pleasure the appointment of Mr. Walter R. 
Sassaman of Haverford College, as its news 
editor for next year. Mr. Sassaman revolu- 
tionized The Haverford News within a 
month of assuming editorship. His was the 
only paper of any sort in Philadelphia and 
suburbs which covered thoroughly every 
lecture in the city, the only college paper 
outside of the large universities which paid 
any attention at all to the Olympic games, 
the first to carry a radio dispatch, besides 
being a leader in many minor improve- 
ments, 

It is rumored that when Mr. Sassaman 
was a boy a trip with him into a depart- 
ment store was a difficult undertaking for 
his mother, because he wanted to know the 
why and wherefore of all the things there 
which not even the manager was aware of. 


A new kind of Rhetoric class is being 
held at Williams by Professor C. L. Maxcy. 
A class committee selects questions for 
discussion on topics of immediate campus 
interest. The speeches are followed by dis- 
cussion from the floor, and the class seems 
to be having a royal good time. 


THIS BIRD NEVER GETS FIRED 


A quotation affectionately dedicated to 
the American Association of University 
Professors, especially to that committee, 
which, when a professor is dismissed, in- 
vestigates only whether the amenities have 
been observed, and whether the professor 
has displayed “tact” and obedience.” 


In relation to the genius, that is to say, 
a being who either engenders or produces 
—hboth words understood in their fullest 
sense,—the man of learning, the scientific 
average man, has aways something of the 
old maid about him; for, like her, he is 
not conversent with the two principal func- 
To both, of course, to the 
scholar and the old maid, one concedes re- 
spectability, as if by way of idemnification 
—in these cases one emphasizes the re- 
spectability—and yet, in the compulsion of 
this concession, one has the same admixture 


tions of man. 


of vexation. Let us examine more closely: 
what is the scientific man? Firstly, a com- 
monplace type of man, with commonplace 
virtues: that is to say, a non-ruling, non- 
authoritative, and non-self-sufficient type 
of man; he possesses industry, patient 
adaptableness to rank and file, equability 
and moderation in capacity and require- 
ment; he hag the instinct for people like 
himself, and for that which they require— 
for instance: the portion of independence 
and green meadow without which there is 
no rest from labor, the claim to honor and 
consideration (which first and foremost 
presupposes recognition and recognisabil- 
ity), the sunshine of a good name, the per- 
petual ratification of his value and useful- 
ness, with which the inward distrust which 
lies at the bottom of the heart of all de- 
pendent men and gregarious animals has 
again and again to be overcome. The 
learned man, as is appropriate, has also 
maladies and faults of an ignoble kind: he 
is full of petty envy, and has a lynx-eye 
for the weak points in those natures to 
whose elevation he cannot attain. He is 
confiding, yet only as one who lets him- 
self go, but does not flow; and precisely 
before the man of the great current he 
stands all the colder and more reserved— 
his eye is then like a smooth and irrespon- 
sive lake, which is no longer moved by 
rapture or sympathy. The worst and most 
dangerous thing of which a scholar is ca- 
pable results from the instinct of medioc- 
rity of his type, from the Jesuitism of 
mediocrity, which labors instinctively for 
the destruction of the exceptional man, and 
endeavors to break—or still better, to relax 
—every bent bow. To relax, of course, 
with consideration, and naturally with an 
indulgent hand—to relax with confiding 
sympathy: that is the real art of Jesuitism, 
which has always understood to introduce 
itself as the religion of sympathy. 
Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, 
paragraph 206. 


Dramatic Progress 
PRINCETON’S NEW THEATRE 


The Triangle Club at Princeton will be- 
gin the erection in the fall of a new four 
hundred thousand dollar theatre, for the 
presentation of Triangle Club plays, of 
plays written by undergraduates, and of 
visiting Broadway companies. Princeton, 
which has 


in lighting, including the “radium globe,” 


originated many novelties 
the ultra-violet light for costumes and 
and the 
now have a splendid equipment with which 


backgrounds, “rainbow,” will 


to carry on its further experimentations. 
Several New York producers have of- 


fered to try out their new plays with Tri- 
angle Club. Already a new play by Gals- 
worthy has been offered to it by a firm 
which is not sure whether to take it to 
Broadway or not. 


The nucleus of the fund has come from 
the profits earned by performances within 
the past few years, but much of the re- 
quired total will have to be raised by gifts. 
Booth Tarkington, Princeton ’93, and Roy 
S. Gurstine, ’08, both formerly members 
of the Triangle Club, and Mr. Otto H. Kahn 
are interested in the project. 


ARISTOPHANES WRITES YALE YELL 


_ “Brek-ek-ek-ek-ex Coax Coax,” part of 
Yale’s battle cry on the fields of valor, 
finds its source in The Frogs by Aristoph- 
anes, the play chosen for commencement by 
the Yale Dramatic Association. A transla- 
tion is being made by members of the fac- 
ulty and undergraduates, and the music 
for orchestra and chorus is being written 
by Dean Davis Stanley Smith of the Mu- 
sic School. 

The production of this Prince of Com- 
edies is a most daring undertaking, be- 
cause of the subtlety and consummate 
satire. 


The Makropoulos Secret, by Carel Capek 
was presented in English for the first time 
on May 5th by a combined cast from the 
Harvard Dramatic Club, the 47 Workshop, 
and the Radcliffe Idler. 

Several New York producers watched the 
play to see whether it would be suitable 
for a Broadway presentation in September. 
Capek’s first two plays, R. U. R., and The 
World We Live In, are well known Broad- 
way successes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Registration Fee Is Reduced 
from $6 to $1 
for the 
Intercollegiate Student Colony 
of 
The National Student Forum 
at Woodstock, N. Y. 
(Fees already paid will be credited 
on board) 
Register Today 
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PURITANISM IN DECAY 


None So Blind, a novel of Harvard life, 
by the Rev. Mr. Albert Parker Fitch, 
MacMillan, 1924, 866 pages. 


Mr. Fitch’s book, None So Blind, has 
neither reserve nor abandon. 

The all-revealing passion of a great nov- 
elist, which is too holy to be expressed, has 
been too terrible a luxury, too vengeful a 
sin for Mr. Fitch. And so he is betrayed 
rather than revealed, 

The old ardor, the fanatic passion, of 
Puritanism is gone; all is gray; the beliefs 
and convictions remain, with a mild kindli- 
ness. The world of these blind is not a 
fiery moral world, it is a world of morals. 
And in creating such a one, the novelist 
cannot afford abandon. 

That is what makes the book dull and 
blurred, so that there is neither sunshine 
nor shadow nor flesh. 

And yet it is interesting—for what it 
betrays. 

To us the book came like a faint echo of 
the 1910’s, when ministers preached on The 
Inside of the Cup, on Queed, and V. V.’s 
Eyes. 

The theme is the triumph of the Puritan 
God over the Puritan attempt at culture. 

Dick Blaisdell, Harvard Senior, achieves 
regeneration. He is the son of manufac- 
turedom, the representative of “primitive 
strength.” . And an old Puritan family de- 
cays. Felicia Morland, its daughter, who 
has inspired Blaisdell, does not dare sur- 
render in love to his strength, and is con- 
demned to bleach in the West as the wife 
of an instructor from her own circle, a man 
whom she chose for his culture and intel- 
lect. Her brother Francis tries aristocratic 
drink and literature, is shamed, and drifts 
into the High Church of Rome, the diplo- 
matic service, and the circle of young Eu- 
ropean poseurs. We see that he won’t 
achieve anything. 

Why weren’t those pathetic fates drawn 
sympathetically? Where are the eyes of 
modern Puritanism? 

The real decadent of the story is Dick 
Blaisdell. Supposed to be primitive and 
strong, he really carries in him those arti- 
ficial, devitalizing characteristics with 
which the Puritan conscience has burdened 
all of us. And he is not aware of them. 

He can’t make love. He stays away from 
Felicia three months till he shall be “good 
enough” to see her again. His vices are 
harder to conquer than his desire for her 
presence. Compare him with the hero of 
a Catholic or heathen book! 

When he finally comes to woo her, he 
gets no further (because of this reverence) 
than holding her hand, and he makes long 
speeches. “This is what the sea is trying 
to tell, and what the heart says to us when 
we lie awake at night, and what the winds 
sigh and murmur through our ears into 
our spirit.” 

The poor chap wins success, and medals, 
and the daughter of a former prime min- 
ister; he is continually being praised be- 
hind his back; but he never is capable of 
a strong emotion which is not woozy. 

And Felicia, the author’s greatest suc- 
cess, how could she have been happy with 


him? She is witty, and sometimes cruel, 
and intellectual, complicated by her Puritan 
heritage. —While he is not something new, 
but the Puritan all over again, more primi- 


tive and powerful, but fifty years behind 
her. And she would have sickened at his 
goodness. 

And finally there’s Francis, “Puritanism 
gone to seed.” Has Mr. Fitch no eyes for 
his tragedy, which is the problem of this 
day? It is the very burden of the Puritan 
tradition that weighs Francis down. He 
is sick of it, that is, sick by it. Refinement 
has proceeded long enough to make him 
sensitive. He craves for beauty. But he 
can’t-enjoy it roundly as the pagans do; 
his conscience forbids. 

So the fight between his conscience and 
his sensibility tears him in two, renders 
him impotent, isolates him from his more 
simple fellows, causes shame, remorse, lone- 
liness and excess. The mark of originality 
is on him, and his schoolmates abide it no 
more than does the author. He defends 
himself by his brilliance; he consoles him- 
self with drink; he finally turns to Rome. 

It is not true that Francis is a-moral 
rather than immoral, superficial under his 
cleverness, characterless in his sin. In the 
one disgusting scene where the author 
breaks into Francis’ room in the guise of 
Dick Blaisdell in order to ‘give him a hand 
up,’ it is the strength of his Puritan con- 
science which destroys the patrician, de- 
livers him to false shame, causes him to 
grovel before the rage of his moralistic 
bully, admit sins which he has not com- 
mitted, ask forgiveness from the fanatic 
who hag injured him because he has not 
been complicated enough to understand 
him. 

It is not as if the author had been stu- 
pid, or lacked insight. The pathos which 
we feel arises from the fact that this in- 
sight, sharp in its own domain, is helpless 
in a world which has arisen since the books 
of 1910. 

I don’t think I believe everything I have 
said about Francis. 

You see, we Puritans are obliged to 
preach, even about art. 

DSP SH. 


WHY NOT? 


“For example,” says the Daily Illini, 
“why should not a body of students who 
might be interested in the immigration law 
call upon foreign students here to give them 
talks dealing with their opinion of the law? 
Such methods of which this is an example 
would make the subject more interesting, 
bring it closer to the individual student, 
and help him to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered here for first hand in- 
formation about the world.” 


Colgate has sent one of its best debating 
teams in years to England, for the month 
of May, to argue that the United States 
should not join the League of Nations, with 
out further delay, and that prohibition is 
good for a country. They will return on 
June 3rd. 


Page Six 


The Friction of Culture 
and Mental Release 


In the article you reprinted from the 
Orient Magazine entitled “The Internation- 
al University at Viswa Bharati,” Rabindra 
Nath Tagore writes that the shock of one 
culture against another is necessary for the 
This 
statement interested me greatly because of 
my intimate connection with an experiment 
in a social laboratory where the thought 
forms of Greeks, Armenians, Russians and 
Americans are in continual collision. In 
this laboratory, efforts are made to tabu- 
late instances of mental release, creative 
thinking and fruitful activity. Perhaps a 
few of the tabulated results would be of 
interest to your readers. 

However, before indicating those results 
it should be stated that this social labora- 
tory is called the Foreign Born Division of 
the 23rd Street Y.M.C.A., New York City. 
The above named foreign groups, Greek, 
Russian and Armenian, are organized un- 
der the leadership of Secretaries, natives 
of those countries. Each Secretary has a 
Committee of his own lineage to guide and 
support his activities with his countrymen. 
The work of these Secretaries is largely 
protective, social and educational. They re- 
port their activities, in the following cate- 
gories: legal aid, medical aid, immigration 
aid, family adjustments, employment, vo- 
cational guidance, compensation adjust- 
ments, sociables, dances, discussions, lec- 
tures, English classes, etc. The whole For- 
eign Born Division is under the direction 
of an American with Assistants speaking 
twelve different languages. 

Since Tagore in the above mentioned ar- 
ticle states! that economic cooperation should 
be made the basis of the new University, 
the most pertinate illustration of fruitful 
activity on the part of these foreign groups 
is that economic cooperation which exists 
between the groups and the Association. 
Year by year as the experiment has gone 
forward the groups have paid more and 
more toward the expense of the work until 
last year when they paid $12,332.00 or 65% 
of the Division Budget. This foreign sup- 
port for an American organization seems 
almost unprecedented and was only accom- 
plished by giving every consideration to the 
self-esteem in these foreign peoples. 


vitality of our intellectual nature. 


Another activity which affords opportu- 
nity for mental release and creative think- 
ing through “the friction of cultures” is the 
discussion group made up of several people 
from a half dozen nationalities. The sub- 
jects' for discussion usually touch the ex- 
periences on which each member can speak 
and in the interplay of ideas and clash of 
debate, really new ideas evolve. While dis- 
cussing conceptions of play as extant in 
Europe and America the group held that 
our commercialized idea was not necessarily 
the best. The Russian group had some as- 
surance that the best kind of play should 
have rhythm, music, colorfulness instead of 
the American dogged seriousness. They ad- 
vanced their folk dances in the open coun- 
try and claimed recognition for such activ- 
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ities as the ideal. A few Swiss men could 
dispense with the music if there were dizzy 
heights to scale, claiming for the accom- 
plishment of such feats a spiritual release 
not evident in American sport except per- 
Swedish and Bo- 


hemian spokesmen saw tremendous advan- 


haps in college football. 


tages in American play because of the 
training methods which produced record- 


breaking athletes but spoke for a more 
general use of snow as a play medium. 
When these divergent points of view were 
threshed out the discussion resolved itself 
onto a plane of thought much higher than 
anyone had had at the start. The serious 
business-like American player was given a 
more playful, joyous, rhythmic conception 
of sport to carry in his soul. 

In these and other ways the foreign born 
men who participate in this experiment are 
stimulating thought and action in them- 
selves and Americans. “It would seem that 
students on the American campus and dor- 
mitory ought to be seeking out those of 
foreign birth in order to gain by this men- 
tal release of which Tagore seems sure and 
which the results of this experiment would 
indicate. This is not asking more kindness 
but it is simply throwing out these facts 
for students to think about. From a selfish 
point of view a student who wishes! to have 
a keen mind with a broad grasp of the 
thinking processes might well interthink 
with foreign students and others in the col- 
lege community. 

THOMAS L. COTTON 
New York City 


South American 
Enterprise 


The Popular Universities of Peru, Main- 
tained by Students 


Conclusion of the Article of Senor Haya 
de la Torre 


When the Argentinian students started 
their “revolution” they published a declara- 
tion of principles which circulated all 
through Latin America. In this document 
they asked for the aid of all the students of 
our race, and explained the point of view 
of the movement. 


This ‘spread immediately to the other 
countries—Uruguay, Chile, Cuba, etc. In 
Peru, in the University of Lima (San Mar- 
cos) the oldest University in America, the 
first strike broke out in June 1919. We, 
the students of Peru, in agreement with 
those of Argentina, asked also for the 
abolition of all the old systems. Our strug- 
gle lasted many months. For almost a 
year the general strike continued before the 
Congress of Peru decreed a new law of 
Public Education in accordance with our 
requests. 


In Peru we also had to expel forcibly, 
sixteen professors. Our attitude was very 
forceful, and the energy of the students 
tremendous, especially in the School of 
Medicine. Finally we obtained: academic 


freedom, abolition of university prizes, free 
attendance in classes, university represen- 
tation in the government, election of new 
professors in agreement with the students, 
and the right to censure bad professors. 


We also held a students congress in 
March 1920, in Cuzco, the ancient capital 
of the Empire of the Incas. I presided at 
the congress. Its important conclusions re- 
fer to the teaching laws in the universities 
and the social action of the «tudents. 


The Congress of Cuzco, is then, for the 
students of Peru, the point of departure of 
two principles of renovation—the triumph 
of reform in the universities, and the 
orientation of student activities towards 
the people. 

We, the students, began to learn since 
then not only from books but also from 
life. Our universities began to lose their 
ancient aristocratic character and were 
orientating themselves in the direction of 
the people. 

In 1921 the Students’ Federation of Peru 
founded the first Popular University. Ina 
few months these organizations of learning 
for the workers increased. Today we have 
six; in Lima, in Vitarte (manufactur- 
ing center), in Arequipa, in Trujillo, in 
Salverry and in Callao. 

The Popular Universities, of which I had 
been director for three years until my ex- 
ile, are centers of general instruction, given 
free of charge, by the students to the 
workers. Each one is directed by a mixed 
commission of workers and students. The 
university is sustained by contributions 
from both. There exists academic freedom, 
and classes from reading and writing for 
the illiterate up to superior courses in 
sciences and letters. Our principle is a 
simple one: We wish to give to others 
what we already know. And we also wish 
to be near to the sufferings and hopes of 
the humble who work and who have little 
time for universities. 


The Popular Universities of Peru bear 
the name of a great liberal and noted 
writer, now dead—Manual Gonzales Prado. 
The Popular Universities of Chile, also sus- 
tained by students, bear the name of an- 
other great man—Victoriano Lastarria. 
Those of Cuba, also sustained by students, 
bear the name of their popular apostle 
—Jose Marti. All have similar organiza- 
tions, and all were born of the “students 
revolution” which began in Cordoba, in 
1918. 


The Popular Universities have created a 
strong bond between the workers and stu- 
dents. In all struggles we stand together. 
All social problems interest us because we 
do not wish to commit the sin of being in- 
different to the great agitations which to- 
day preoccupy the world. 


Reaction stands before us. In Peru the 
government is catholic-clerical. The Church 
and State are united, and together govern 
in benefit of the rich and the clergy, and 
against the interests of the people. In May 
1923, the Government of Peru decreed the 
official Consecration of the Republic to the 
Image of the Heart of Jesus. We, the stu- 
dents, united with the workers, protested. 
When we marched out of the University, 
asking for the separation of. Church and 
State, the army dispersed us with bullets. 
Workers and students were killed. Re- 
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International: ‘‘Corking’’ Letters from France and S. Africa 


sulted a movement of public protest, so 
great that the government was forced to 
decree that “there would be no consecra- 
tion.” All the students of Latin America 
protested against this outrage, and helped 
us a great deal. But Peru is governed by 
a tryant, called August B. Leguia (very 
like Gomez of Venezuela.) He kept on 
hoping that the spirit of public protest 
would calm down. In October I was taken 
prisoner for having been the leader in the 
The workers and the sstu- 
Resulted 


skirmishes with the police and new deaths. 


May movement. 
dents declared a general strike. 


I was exiled. Days afterward the Presi- 
dent of the Association of Students of the 
University of Cuzco was also exiled; and 
twenty-six students of the University of 
Trujillo were driven out of that city. 

The struggle in Peru is between youth 
and old age. Our generation has different 
ideas. We want for all of Latin America 
a new political and social organization. 
We also wish to check the Capitalist Im- 
perialism of the United States, which is 
trying to possess itself of all the sources of 
wealth in our countries. We want also the 
union of all countries of our race, according 
to the ideal of Simon Bolivar, today de 
fended by Jose Vasconcelos, Minister of 
Education of Mexico. He is proclaimed by 
all the students of Latin America as the 
intellectual leader and teacher of the youth 
of South America. 

Our movement began in 1918 in Argen- 
tina and will end with our lives in each 
country. We, the Latin American students, 
believe that we must prepare ourselves for 
the brotherly future of the world. But to 
carry out this ideal, we must proceed, look- 
ing always towards the future; and we 
must be, as Carlyle says, what all soldiers 
in great human causes must be—“sincere 
and brave.” 


Young France 


Ignores Governmental Quarrels and Re- 
constructs 


I realize that American opinions of 
France and old Europe are not pleased, for 
the war here seems, so much, to be car- 
rying on forever! 

American friends that read me, don’t 
judge us| by agencies, notes, or papers 
which are so glad to relate diplomatic 
events or nationalist intrigues but keep so 
obstinate a silence on the numerous at- 
tempts made by the people to win peace. 

Indeed, there are the “Bloc National”, 
the “Pangermanists”, “Ludendorff”, there 
is M. Poincare and you may be sure, many 
other things as well. 

But there are Germany and France. 
There is, also, a European generation 
eagerly hoping for peace. It has seen in 
the mutilated trenches that French and 


German blood were of the same kind and 
color, it has understood that the frontiers 
of its real country were no longer to be 
limited by the Rhine! ‘ 

And while old Europe is fading away 
in “Calais-Bourbon” or in “Reichstag,” our 
generation grows up, becomes sensible of 
its unity in the international meetings, 
yesterday at Paris, Vienna, on the green 
hills of St. Odile in the Duchy of Baden, 
tomorrow in London. 

This earnest generation is| not satisfied 
with only communicating in human bro- 
therhood, it has resolved to attempt a prac- 
tical work of pacification. 

The hot problem between the French 
and the German government is evidently 
the reparations; I need not recapitulate 
here all the foolishness printed in France 
and in Germany about this question; Amer- 
ican readers are already acquainted with 
them. For us it is the mighty obstacle to 
reconciliation, the avowed reason for the 
present hatred between our countries, so 
that our first international congress held 
in Fribourg resolved to restore a ruined 
village of the devastated areas, to show 
that people fraternally united can do what 
obstinate governments cannot realize. 

Since “wealth” has been collected: modest 
economies in marks or francs, family jew- 
els, dear remembrances generously aban- 
doned; poor things, poor “Souvenirs” that a 
German or French mother, a widow, a sis- 
ter, a war-veteran has given to bring peace 
to crucified Europe. 

The work shall be done by volunteers: 
proletarians or students who will come dur- 
ing their holidays; masons, carpenters, 
tilers. Shortly young Germans will meet 
in Paris young French teams and go to- 
gether to a part of the devastated lands to 
build up with their own hands a crushed 
village. 

Don’t be mistaken, American friends, 
it is not a question of a vast enterprise of 
reconstruction, we have no means for that; 
this is a mere demonstration. We are only 
rich in ideals, but is it not the only wealth 
that the world cannot destroy? 

About the time and place of this labor, 
nothing can be decided till the end of our 
next general polls which will absorb the 
whole activity of the country. 

Now friends who have read me, don’t 
laugh about our poor attempt. Help usi in 
this new fight with your enduring friend- 
ship. We have to put away the weight of 
centuries of hates and blood; it is harder 
than to win a military victory; but our 
heart is as great as our means are feeble 
and we are resolved to be the true crusad- 
ers of Peace, and give, if necessary, our 
lives to make an united and peaceful Su- 
rope. 
with our 
greetings of my 


Receive, American friends, 
promise, the sincere 
French comrades. 

ERNEST ROBIDET, 
Editor, La Jeune Republique. 


A Fresh and Busy 
Country 


By M. F. C. HONORE 


I wish I could answer you according to 
your own questionary of December 12th, 
but this country (Bantuland naturally ex- 
tends from the Cape to the River Welle) is 
neither America nor Europe, but essentially 
Africa, i. e., the newest country in the 
world. To the Union of South Africa, still 
in her teens, the United States of America 
appears a very old country, where to get 
(although 
South Africa students of pure white ex- 


one’s finishing and _ polishing 


traction are treated at Ellis Island as sheer 


niggers or coolies).* What is interesting 


in our Cinderella Continent is its utter 


youth all round and all it implies for the 
At the same time South Africa is 


not at all a hustling and bustling country. 
Essentially it is the land of unconquerable 
patience and boundless hope.** Time as 
well as space simply do not matter here, 
as for the awakening child. It is therefore 
a little difficult of expanding on a South 
African “Youth Movement” as distinct 
from the rest of the population; moreover 
people that are busy “building their own 
house’—as it was the case for ancient 
Americans a century ago—have very little 
care for anything else. I suppose the en- 
closed answer from Mr. Cooper Dutton, 
President of the Students’ Representative 
Council of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand (born a year ago and comprising 
nearly one third of the South African stu- 
dents) may illustrate the point. And yet 
South African educational problems are 
simply enormous and pressing. Every white 
here ig willy nilly an educator. For an area 
(south of Zambesi) equal to one half of the 


future. 


‘U.S. A., we are merely 1/100 of its white 


population, and very scattered. Fully 10% 
of those whites are now starving and ra- 
dically unsuited to town life and industrial 
pursuits—some of them bearing quite good 
old English names and of undiluted white 
parentage—and there are nearly ten mil- 
lions of Bantus, virile and eager to learn 
and rise, and all the more full of possi- 
bilities that they are not at all pure negroes 
as in the U. S. A., or Guinea, but half Sem- 
itic, and occasionally half white too. The 
Transvaal lately spent two thirds of its an- 
nual budget on Education, but with poor 
results for such a lavish expenditure. New 
methods are to be found, tested, and ad- 
apted. Already there are small experi- 
ments on Montessori lines, and also on 
Sanderson of Oundle’s ones. But real self- 
education appears all the more the primary 
need that South Africa must get ready to 
assimilate in the near future millions of 
European immigrants, and do so more 
scientifically than did America in the last 
century. It is all a question of anthropo- 
logical selection and dosage that simply 
cannot be made by officials of the customs 
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type. And it implies no total rejection be- 
cause, as Lafcadio Hearne had seen some 
thirty years ago in Japan, the Super Hu- 
man Race of the future needs be “created 
by the blending of the best types of all 
races”—(Attorney de Vittiers, of the High 
court of Pietoria, the most charming and 
popular man perhaps of the Union, is said 
to have just a little strain of Bantu blood, 
—as Americans have Red blood too—which 
makes all the difference of possibilities.) 
Moreover we are on the Indian Ocean with 
We have 
therefore no time for introspection, and no 


all the vital problems it implies. 


grounds for revivals, as the old countries 
of Europe and America have, but every 
help from abroad for Human Improvement 
is sure to be welcome here, and to find full 
scope for development, provided it be pa- 
tient and persevering. 

I am afraid I have disappointed you. 
But what is fascinating here is neither the 
past nor the present but the future. Please 
help us in realizing it! for Humanity. 


*Yet American officialdom seems _ to 
have recently at last realized the differ- 


ence. 
**See Leonard Fleming’s “The Call of The 
Veld.” 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(Continued from page 1) 

tween these two types, teaching not only 
what is cultural but what is useful in the 
broadest sense to the woman who wants to 
be a home-maker ; but omitting mathemat- 
ics, ancient languages and pure science, for 
which it is asserted that women have but 
very little use, as well as those aspects of 
the various subjects which are primarily 
of vocational usefulness. 

“The curriculum of the standard women’s 
colleges,’ says President Neilson of Smith 
College, “is not fitted to students of many 
types who are still capable of higher edu- 
cation. The stress generally laid upon lan- 
guages and mathematics excludes many 
able girls, and the need for a women’s col- 
lege of a new type seems to me to be due 
largely to the desirability of providing 
another sort of education for girls whose 
talents do not run along linguistic and 
mathematical lines.” 

So the new college will teach history, 
art, music, modern languages, past and 
contemporary literature, the Social Sci- 
ences, child psychology, biology, physio- 
logy, eugenics, sociology, economics and 
chemistry and physics as applied to the 
needs of a home. 

In addition to the presidents of the 
women’s colleges mentioned, executives of 
Teachers College, Cornell, Middlebury and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and thirty-six other well-known educators. 
The faculty will include about fifty or 
sixty members, and operations will re- 
quire $5,000,000 to begin with. 

Dr. Vincent Ravi-Booth, the originator 
of the plan, is acting as chairman of the 
executive “Committee of Twenty-one” in 
charge of the project. 


Editorial Comment 


The most sensible editorial on the sub- 
ject of the Milliken strike which we have 
read appears in The Cornell Daily Sun. 
We reprint it in part. 


“cc 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s accusations are, it 
would seem as though the conditions which 
he paints as being universal do appear in 
some universities. 


“Since Milliken was the founder of the 
university that bears his name, it may be 
argued that the trustees of his estate are 
acting well within their rights in determin- 
ing just how the money will be spent. What 
if they choose to discharge some instructors 
and accept the resignation of the presi- 
dent? If the students object, let them go to 
another seat of learning. If they want to 
employ instructors who teach capitalism or 
radicalism or atheism or anything else, 
that is their privilege, for they hold the 
purse-strings. 

“Fortunately most men who endow uni- 
versities have liberal minds and broad vi- 
sions, so that they are content to give con- 
trol over educational affairs to men who 
have made a study of educational affairs. 
That the students of Milliken University 
have risen in righteous wrath against the 
control of trustees indicates an exception- 
ally narrow and stubborn attitude on the 
part of those in power. 


.... Unfounded and unfair as most of 


“The action of the students in declaring 
a strike shows more than a firm loyalty to 
the discharged members of the faculty. It 
proclaims a woeful lack of diplomacy and 
common sense. The strike may bring the 
desired results but it will also throw an 
ugly glare of publicity upon the univer- 
sity... If the combined sentiment of the 
undergraduate body plus the support of 
the faculty cannot produce the desired re- 
sults at any institution, the university can- 
not be cured by a strike. Death is its only 
hope.” 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME 


If you desire a sparetime position 
to act as our Represientative, we are 
sure our proposition and plan will 
give you a chance to make $2.00 an 
hour and up. Work very pleasant. Now 
is the time to prepare for your sum- 
mer vacation. 


EXPERIENCE 
UNNECESSARY 


It will cost you only 1c postal, with 
your name and address, to learn all 
about our special offer. 
Address 
Circulation Manager 
ORIENT MAGAZINE 
145 Nassau Street New York 


From the Colleges 


Students at the University of Illinois are 
backing financially their belief in an honor 
system. Several fraternities have contri- 
buted for a fund to be used in distribut- 
ing literature and questionnaires by a com- 
mittee of prominent students in an effort 
to reinstall the system which was abolished 
last year. 

“Under a half-hearted sort of proctor 
system, members of the faculty, as gentle- 
men, have hesitated to assume their new 
duties as watch dogs, and have made no 
deliberate effort to apprehend the cribbers. 
The result has been a great increase in the 
amount of cheating in examinations,” says 
the Daily Illini. 


The New Hampshire of the university 
by the same name recently published a black 
list composed of men who, according to 
the article, “have not even the slightest in- 
tentions of working for the best interests 
of the university.” 

Join the bandwagon? 


“The University of Chicago is planning 
to offer next year a Freshman Philosophy 
course which ‘is to give the new students 
a technical grasp of how thinking arises, 
what it is, and how to do it.’” 

They must be planning to graduate from 
this world at the end of the freshman year. 


Work for freshmen should be made 
easier, thinks Professor B. S. Hurlbut, 
former Dean of Harvard, in order to bridge 
the gap between preparatory school and 
college. “The fact that over a quarter of 
the freshmen class was on probation after 
the mid-year examinations proves that 
something is wrong,” says he. The Cornell 
Daily Sun disagrees. “Think of the de- 
bacle when the difficult courses of the 
sophomore year are encountered,” replies 
the Sun. “At Cornell, the College of Engi- 
neering seems to have fallen into this error, 
for last term forty-three sophomores were 
dropped from the university, as compared 
with thirty-eight freshmen.” 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 
I enclose $1.00 in payment of my dues 
for one academic year as a member of the 
Forum. It is understood that the member- 


ship in the Forum includes subscription to 
The New Student. 


Name 
(Please print) 


College Address.......... oueya 
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Home: Address iecjeccis:crare pistelarecsteleiale evsteiceate 


.Year...... 


THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 


Name 


College or business address .... 
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Home Address....... 
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